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last resort to umpires. Their last treaty does thus pledge the parties to 
settle in this way all disputes arising under its provisions, but does not, as 
we earnestly hoped it would, extend this pledge to whatever misunderstand- 
ing may ever arise between them from any source, or upon any question or 
issue. Such a pledge will inaugurate a new and most auspicious era in the 
diplomacy of Christendom ; and even the one actually introduced into all 
these four treaties, may suffice, since it fairly recognizes the principle, to 
pioneer the way in due time for the practice of stipulated arbitration as the 
permanent, universal policy of the civilized world. 

Indeed, we find in this very war some proofs of progress. We cannot 
here enumerate them all ; but to say nothing of its having been delayed a 
whole year longer than it would have been half a century ago, nothing of the 
extreme reluctance with which the parties entered upon it, nor aught of the 
better views and feelings, though bad enough still, which its dread realities 
have called forth from every quarter; look at the single fact, so significant 
and hopeful, that England and France, the leading naval powers of the 
world, and consequently interested most deeply in the usage, proclaimed, 
before the conflict began, their joint purpose to issue no letters of marque and 
reprisals, without which there could be no privateering. This puts a stop 
of course to the practice during the present war, and may well be regarded 
as the starting point of its entire abolition in due time. Such a step is 
clearly the result of a much altered public sentiment ; and, had the friends of 
peace accomplished in forty years nothing more than this single reform 
during only the present war, this alone, saving thousands of lives, and 
myriads of property, will have compensated them, a thousand times, over, 
for all their labors and sacrifices in this cause. 



RESOLUTIONS. 

The Society passed unanimously the following resolves : — 

1. That, having learned the recent decease of our venerable Vice 
President, Thomas A. Merrill, D. D., we accompany our record o 
this mournful event with an expression of our great respect for his charac- 
ter, and our grateful remembrance of his services and contributions to our 
cause. 

The next resolution, said the Secretary, in reading the resolutions at the 
public meeting, couples two names from two hemispheres for the pur- 
pose of doing them an honor they richly deserve ; one a member of the 
British Parliament, and the other a missionary of the Cross on the op- 
posite side of the globe — John Bright and Titus Coan. Bright, 
like his somewhat older compeer, Richard Cobden, par nobile fratrum, 
is a man of and for the people ; what we should call a self-made man 
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from Yorkshire, that great industrial hive of Old England; a nobleman, 
not by royal patent, but by nature's truer, better title, by the seal and 
signet of nature's God ; an orator and statesman, educated not in the 
classic shades of Oxford or Cambridge, but amid the spindles and shut- 
tles of Rochdale ; a man shrewd and talented, honest and fearless, that says 
what he thinks, and means all he says, nor asks from any being beneath the 
eternal throne leave to utter his own convictions, or to carry into effect the 
dictates of his judgment and conscience. Such is John Bright, a member for 
Manchester of the House of Commons ; in one sense, the John Hampden, in 
another, the Patrick Henry, of our fatherland in this hour of her trial — 
Henry in the power and fascination of his eloquence, Hampden in his fear- 
less honesry as a patriot, and his manifold excellencies as a man. 

Such a man is sure to be known sooner or later. And Bright was known 
before the Crimean war ; but this has now given him a world-wide notoriety- 
He has made no factious opposition to it ; he has broached no extreme 
views, no radical opinions, no crotchets of a visionary, impracticable 
philanthroplry ; he has merely uttered, as occasion forced him to utter, his 
honest convictions respecting its folly and its wickedness ; such conduct as 
our forefathers admired, and all the world now admires, in Lord Chatham's 
bold, indignant protests against the war of our Revolution that cost England 
the richest jewel in her crown. So Bright has uttered his protest againt the 
present war. He has done it frankly, yet kindly and wisely, with as little to 
provoke popular displeasure as the case would admit. I know he was burnt 
in effigy by the rabble at Manchester, and has been greaily misrepresented 
and maligned on both sides of the Atlantic ; but the return of common 
sense and Christian sobriety must in time bring merited honor to John 
Bright as a patriot, a philanthropist, and such an oracle of political wisdom 
as England would have done well to heed in season. 

Nor do I feel less respect for the other name we have coupled with that 
of Bright — Titus Coan, the humble but gifted and devoted missionary 
to the Sandwich Islands ; a pattern of a Christian minister, one of the 
primitive stamp, iu the true apostolical succession, with the seal of his 
heavenly Master on his character and his labors ; Pastor of the church at 
Hilo, the largest, I believe, in the world, Bishop of Honolulu, Apostle of 
Hawaii, who has made full proof of his ministry, and long endured a great 
deal of hardness as a good soldier of the Lord Jesus. Here is a whole 
minister of Christ, intent on preaching every part of his Gospel, and 
making sure of all its promised results. Would to God that all the 
professed ambassadors of the Prince of Peace were like this model mis- 
sionary ! Huw surely would they in due time sweep all Christendom clean 
of the manifold abominations that still linger almost without rebuke under 
the light of the Gospel, even in this high noon of the nineteenth century. 
Titus Coan, with a church of five thousand members to look after, and a 
parish to traverse large enough for a diocese, still finds time to preach the 
entire Gospel , — peace in the concrete as well as repentance and faith in the 
abstract, — and to see that the whole variety of its appropriate fruits are 
flourishing all over the broad field of his labors. 
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Here is the man for the age — the man for all ages and all climes. How 
unlike many a pastor at home ! Press upon such an one the claims of 
peace, and he tells you, ' he has no time for these outside matters ; 
he must preach the Gospel." And what does he mean by the Gospel? 
Only a select portion of its truths, that well-worn circle of doctrines 
and duties which not his own people alone, but the mass of the Christian com- 
munity in fellowship with him, have united to christen the Gospel; and all 
beyond this circle is tabooed as secular, very good perhaps in its place, but 
no part of the pure Gospel, and unworthy of being introduced into the 
ordinary instructions of the pulpit on the S tbbath. Let us rejoice tha' 
neither all nor most ministers are such as this ; but some — far too many — are 
so, and need, as they deserve, the rebuke of the illustration I have here 
given. Not so the truly primitive pastor at Hilo. He finds time to preach 
the whole Gospel, to inculcate all its truths and duties, to labor for all its 
appropriate and promised results. A portion of the true Gospel he hears in 
the song of the angels — "Glory to God in the highest ; and on earth peace 
good will to men." Every precept in the Sermon on the Mount, though it 
does bid us turn the other cheek to the smiter, and overcome evil with good, 
hatred with love, is to him a part of the Gospel which he is bound to preach 
just as faithfully as he would its general requisitions of repentance and faith 

Such habits of mind, such views of the Gospel, have constrained our friend 
at Hilo to write us, again and again, such letters on Peace as can hardly be 
read by any one without setting his heart on fire with zeal for this cause as 
really the cause of God and a bleeding world. Repeatedly has he sent us 
from his church donations of a hundred dollars at a time ; but I have often 
said, in all sincerity, that I thought his letters worth more to our cause than 
even the generous contributions of his people. It is not long since he told 
us, with some strong arguments to prove the point, that we ought to have for 
the cause of peace in this country, fifty or a hundred thousand dollars a year 
now ; and a few days ago I received, as his zeal could not wait the usua 
period, a letter — a donation in it of course — urging, among other things, 
that the present contest be turned, as we did the Mexican war, into an argu- 
ment for peace by having its history written with this view, and pledging, if 
the suggestion should meet our approval, and were not anticipated by our 
friends in Europe, one hundred dollars of the five hundred to be offered as 
a premium for such a history in the interest of peace. These are the sort 
of men we want. Who will go and do likewise ? Let only one minister 
of Christ in ten be a Titus Coan, as all might be in spirit, if they would ; 
and there could never be another war in Christendom. 

2. That John Bright, Esq., M. P., and the Rev. Titus Coas, 
Pastor of the church at Hilo, Sandwich Islands, be, and hereby are, chosen 
Honorary Vice Presidents of the American Peace Society. 

3. That the success of our cause has thus far been greater than could 
reasonably have been expected from the small amount of means hitherto 
used, but that a large increase of these means is indispensable to its full 
triumph, or its rapid progress ; and that every motive of duty and interest, 
of philanthropy and patriotism, of humanity aud our peaceful religion, calls 
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aloud in its behalf for contributions much larger, and labors far more abun- 
dant and zealous, than it has ever yet received. 

4. That the war now in progress is multiplying these motives with start- 
ling rapidity, and accumulating arguments for our cause that ought to be used 
in due time to the utmost extent possible. 

5. That a History of the Eastern War in the interest of peace, a 
history exposing the unchristian character of the custom even under the 
meridian blaze of the gospel, and showing its baleful influence on all the 
great interests of mankind for time and eternity, would be likely to prove of 
much service to the cause not only of Peace, but of pure Christianity, and 
of public, international morality ; and, with these views, we welcome with 
pleasure the suggestion of our friend Titus Coan, that, unless anticipated by 
our co-workers in Europe, a premium of $500 be offered for such a history 
of the War, and that for this purpose we accept his generous offer of $100 
towards that amount, and invite our wealthy triends to pledge the lemaining 
$400, and such additional sums as they may think best for a wide circulation 
of the work. 

6. That the present war clearly and forcibly illustrates the suicidal folly 
of relying mainly on the hitherto favorite expedients for the preservation 
of peace, more especially the Balance, of Power, and the maintenance of 
large Standing Armaments, on the theory of preparation for war being the 
surest way to prevent it, because these preventives of war have in the pres- 
ent case, as in most others, been chiefly instrumental in bringing it on. 

7. That the progress of this war thus far shows the correctness of 
our principles, and the wisdom of our measures, proving that the preva- 
lence of the former, and the adoption 1 of the latter, early enough, and in the 
ways requisite to give them their proper and full effect, would have obviated 
every plea of necessity for the sword in this case, and in nearly, if not quite 
all disputes likely hereafter to arise between the nations of Christendom. 

8. That, while deploring the immense waste of property and life in 
this war, and its malign influence on the commerce and general business 
of the world, we regard its diffusion to so vast an extent of the war- 
spirit in active rancor and malignity, as the worst of all its evils, and the 
climax of its wickedness, because a most prolific source of demoralization to 
all Christendom, a glaring contradiction of the gospel professed by the chief 
parties to the contest, and a wide, fearful neutralization of its saving power. 

9. That the only real benefit to be expected from this or any war, 
is to make the parties willing, after a sufficient experience of its evils on 
all sides, to cease at length from the work of mutual slaughter, and then set- 
tle the whole, controversy by the same peaceful methods that might have 
been employed to better purpose before a single blow had been struck. 

10. That we look upon this contest, with all its follies and evils, as a 
fair specimen of what war must ever be even in circumstances most favora- 
ble; and that we deem all the parties, as in the case of duels, utterly 
wrong in resorting to means so unchristian and brutal for the settlement of 
their disputes. 

11. That the facility and apparent sincerity with which the parties 
to this conflict all justify it on the ground of defense, prove how little 
security against w?,r can be found in such pleas, and how impo-sible it will 
be ever to abolish or control the custom by merely exhorting nations to ab- 
stain from wars of aggression, and take care never to fight except in strict 
self defense. 

12. That, since the occurrence of this war was owing so much to 
the strong, persistent demand for it by the people of England, we see in 
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such facts how fearful a responsibility rests on all Christians, but especially 
on those who teach Christianity from the pulpit and the press, to form pub- 
lic sentiment on this subject in the mould of the gospel, and to keeo that 
sentiment ever active in resisting all threatened appeals to the sword for the 
settlement of national controversies. 

13. That we send to our brethren across the waters the assurance 
of our sympathy, and our words of fraternal cheer in their hard strug- 
gle against the monster-evil now upon them, and trust they will hold on their 
course without the slightest abatement of zeal or hope till the God of Peace 
shall crown them with complete triumph. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 

The following document from the Board of Directors by a committee ap- 
pointed by them on the subject, was laid before the Societj at its business 
meeting : — 

The cause of Peace requires for its full success a much larger amount of 
means than the mass even of its friends suspect. It is a vast, most arduous 
work ; for it aims at nothing less than to recast the general modes of thought 
and feeling on the subject in the mould of the, gospel. Its hopes of success 
rest, under God, on a change like this as altogether indispensable ; and hence 
we must educate the entire community into the spirit, principles and habits 
of Christian peace. How can we do this? Only by enlisting in such an 
educational process all the chief engines of influence on the popular mind — 
the nursery and the fire-side, the church and her ministry, the platform and 
the press, seminaries of learning, and halls of legislation. Every parent, 
every teacher of the young, every preacher of the gospel, every editor of a 
journal, religious or secular, ought to be furnished with such information 
respecting this cause as shall engage him in its active support. 

Now, all this will require an immense amount of labor. It can never be 
done by any single association ; it must be the joint effort of all good men 
through the community ; and the chief aim of the Peace Society is to aid and 
stimulate them in this work. With this view, it has provided among other 
instrumentalities, a larj^e and excellent set of publications on the subject, 
partly volumes, but chiefly tracts ; and these it ought to have the means of 
scattering, like leaves of autumn, all over the land. Every onj of our three 
thousand editors, and thirty or forty thousand Christian ministers should be 
furnished with these publications, or at least with the Society's monthly 
periodical. We should be sure to enlist the leading journals of the land in 
habitual endorsement, if not zealous advocacy of this cause. Its claims 
should, also, be kept, from year to year, before our higher seminaries of 
learning, before our State Legislatures, before Congress and the National 
Executive. 

It will be impossible to compass so much at once ; but merely to make a 
fair and hopeful beginning, will demand far more means than we now have. 
We ought to employ an average of at least one lecturing agent for every 
State in the Union, to multiply our publications more than tenfold, and have 
at least one man, the best we can get, to spend his whole time in conduct- 



